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DID JOHN SCOLVUS VISIT LABRADOR AND NEW- 
FOUNDLAND IN OR ABOUT 1476? 



The question that appears as the title of this paper is not 
of recent origin. It seems to have been raised for the first 
time in 1859 by the German historian Kunstmann, who in 
a work on the 'Discovery of America' 1 called attention to an 
early Spanish source in which a Norwegian pilot is credited 
with a visit to Labrador, presumably before the expeditions to 
that country by the younger Cortereal in 1500 and 1501. Little 
attention was paid to Kunstmann's work and the problem was 
allowed to rest for a decade when it was taken up by J. G. Kohl 
(also a German) in his History of the Discovery of Maine. 2 
Kohl dismisses "this somewhat celebrated voyage with the 
simple statement that it probably never took place" — at 
least it had nothing to do with Maine. 3 

A few years later Charles Deane, as editor of Hakluyt's 
Discourse on Western Planting* found it necessary to deal 
with the Scolvus question; but he reached no conclusion. 
B. F. DeCosta, an American clergyman with geographical 
interests, seems to have been the next in the series. DeCosta 
added slightly to the available sources for the alleged voyage 
by his study of the so-called Rouen globe; 6 otherwise his 
discussion was not fruitful. 

In the Northern countries the problem seems to have 
been wholly ignored until 1886 when it was made the subject 
of an article by the late Norwegian historian Gustav Storm. 
Storm appears to have examined nearly all the sources that 
had been unearthed by Kunstmann and Kohl; but he was not 
impressed by their authority. While admitting that such an 

1 Die Entdeckung Amerikas, Munich, 1859. 

* Maine Historical Society, Collections, Series 2, I. Portland, 1869. 
'Ibid., p. 115. 

'Maine Historical Society, Collections, Series 2, II. Cambridge, 1877. 
See p. 238. 

' In Journal of the Am. Geogr. Soc. of New York, XII, 1880. 
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expedition probably had sailed, he concluded that the country 
visited was Greenland and not Labrador. 8 

Henry Harrisse, whose writings on early American history 
have given him a place of peculiar eminence, found occasion 
to discuss the question of an early Scandinavian expedition to 
Labrador in a note appended to his work on the discovery of 
the New World. 7 Harrisse did not care to express an opinion 
as to whether such a voyage was actually undertaken; but he 
saw no reason why it should be regarded as improbable. 

The next writer of importance who undertook to sift 
the Scolvus materials was the famous Norwegian explorer, Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen, who gives some space to the expedition in his 
great work In Northern Mists. 9 Nansen had access to sources 
unknown to Storm and Harrisse; but he reached a similar con- 
clusion: Scolvus sailed to Greenland not to Labrador. 

While Dr. Nansen was writing the history of voyages into 
the Arctic, Axel Anthon Bjjiirnbo was preparing his Cartography 
of Greenland, 9 a study of real and evident value which was 
unfortunately still unfinished at the time of the author's death. 
It was natural enough for Bj^rnbo to come into agreement with 
Nansen and Storm; so he, too, directed the Scolvus expedition 
to Greenland. 

But this conclusion could not be satisfactory to all students 
of Northern history. Among those who disagreed was Sofus 
Larsen of the University Library in Copenhagen, who in 
1920 published a study of the Scolvus problem under the 
somewhat colorless title "Denmark and Portugal in the Fif- 
teenth Century." Larsen's article appeared in the year book 
of the Royal Northern Antiquarian Society, in the volume for 
1919. 10 His study gave a new setting to the expedition and 
led to a series of novel conclusions. It attracted immediate 
attention and was received with great and favorable interest. 

• Historisk Tidsskrift (Norwegian), Ser. 2, V, 385-400. 

7 The Discovery of North America, London, 1892. See pp. 657-58. 

8 London, 1911. (Translation of Nord i Taakeheimen.) II, pp. 126-34. 

* Cartographia Groenlandica: Meddelelser om Gr^nland, XLVIII. Copen- 
hagen, 1912. 

10 Aarbbger for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historic, 1919 (Copenhagen, 1920), 
pp. 236-312. 
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An outline of Sofus Larsen's argument would read somewhat 
as follows. Soon after the Portuguese expedition into the 
Tangier country in 1415, one of the Portuguese princes, the 
well-known Henry the Navigator, began to direct a series of 
expeditions southward along the African coast in the hope of 
reaching the Orient. But the progress was slow and when 
Prince Henry died (in 1460) less than half of the long distance 
from the Strait of Gibraltar to the Cape of Good Hope had 
been covered by the Portuguese navigators. Their caravels 
were still creeping slowly forward along the coast of Upper 
Guinea. Discouraged by the failure to find the much desired 
route to the Orient the Portuguese government turned to 
Christian I, King of Denmark and Norway, with a request 
that he send out an expedition to seek new lands beyond the 
western seas. This request may have been suggested by a 
statement in the writings of Claudius Clavus, a Danish cartog- 
rapher of the fourteenth century, that navigators could make 
the journey by sea from China to Norway. 11 Such an expedi- 
tion was actually sent. The famous captain, Diderik Pining, 
who was also notorious for successful piracy, commanded the 
expedition while a Norwegian navigator, John Scolvus, directed 
the venture as pilot. Two Portuguese subjects, Joao Vaz 
Cortereal and Alvaro Martins Homem, accompanied the 
expedition in the interest of the Portuguese king. Pining and 
Scolvus probably sailed from western Iceland, visited the 
shores of Greenland and then sailed south at least as far as 
Newfoundland which the Portuguese named the Codfish 
country (Terra do Bacalhao). On their return to Lisbon 
Cortereal and his associate prepared an account of the great 
journey which was widely circulated in the earlier decades of 
the following century, but of which no copy has thus far 
come to light. 

The evidence on which this narrative is based is found 
in a series of documents, most of which date from the sixteenth 

11 Claudius Clavus quotes Sir John Mandeville, though perhaps incorrectly. 
See AarbSger, 1919, p. 258. 
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century. These contain brief, almost casual, references to a 
journey by a Danish or Norwegian pilot to Labrador, or the 
regions bordering the northwest passage, in the fifteenth 
century. Nearly a dozen such references may be listed, but some 
of these are clearly variant forms and need not be noted under 
separate headings. 

1. The earliest of these documents is the so-called Gemma 
Frisius globe, which was discovered some years ago by Walter 
Ruge in Zerbst, and which Bjp'rnbo believes was prepared in 
1537. This globe shows a westward passage north of Labrador 
on the north shore of which the geographer has placed this 
legend: "Quij populi ad quos Joannes Scolvus, danus, pervenit 
circa annum 1476. " n 

2. The second source (which is, perhaps a duplicate of the 
first) is a brass globe usually called the Rouen globe or the 
L'Ecuy globe inscribed, according to Bj^rnbo, about 1540. 
This bears the following legend in the Arctic north of Labrador: 
"Quij populi ad quos Johannes Scovvus, danus, pervenit, 
Ann. 1476." 

3. In 1909 Louis Bobe" found in the archives of Copenhagen 
a letter dated March 3, 1551, and written by Carsten Grip, the 
burgomaster of Kiel, to Christian III. Carsten Grip had a 
commission from the king to purchase books, pictures, and the 
like for the royal palace. The letter speaks of a map just 
published at Paris which notes the fact that "the two skippers, 
Pyningk and Poidthorsth, who were sent out by your majesty's 
royal grandfather, King Christian I, at the request of his 
majesty of Portugal with certain ships to explore new countries 
and islands in the north have raised a great sea-mark on the 
rock Wydthszerck. . . ." 1S This rock was probably on the 
southern coast of Greenland. As King Christian I died in 
1481, this expedition must have gone out before that date. 

"Gemma Frisius was a teacher of mathematics at the University of 
Louvain. He was associated with the more famous Mercator who inscribed 
the globe. The map was published (in part) by Bjjfrnbo in his Cartographia 
Groenlandica, 251. 

18 Nansen, In Northern Mists, II, 126-27. 
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4. In 1553, Francisco Lopez de G6mara, a Spanish priest, 
published a "History of the Indies." Writing of early voyages 
to Labrador he makes this statement: "Hither also came men 
from Norway with the pilot Joan Scoluo and Englishmen 
with Sebastian Gaboto." 14 

5. In preparation for the voyage that sailed in search of a 
northwest passage in 1576, the Frobisher voyage, certain 
English geographers were asked by the English government 
to prepare a statement as to earlier voyages into the assumed 
ice-free passage north of Labrador. After a discussion of this 
mythical strait, the statement proceeds: "In the north side of 
this passage, John Scolus, a pilot of Denmark, was in anno 
1476." 15 

6. Seven years later (1582) there was published in England 
a map (probably prepared by the famous traveler Michael 
Lok) which on an island in the American Arctic bore this 
legend: "Jac. Scolvus Groetland." It is not clear how this 
name (Groetland) came to be used, but it cannot be a variant of 
Greenland, for that country is found in its proper place farther 
east. 

7. In his "Discourse on Western Planting" (written in 
1584) the English geographer, Richard Hakluyt, includes an 
argument against the validity of the so-called Demarcation 
Line drawn by papal authority soon after the discovery of 
America. In the course of this argument he raises the following 
question: "Or wherefore did he [the pope] not openly rebuke 
the Kinge of Denmark for suffringe his subject, John Scoluo, 
a Dane, in the yere 1500 to seke the Straighte by the northweste 
of whom Gemma Frisius and Hieronyma Giraua, a Spaniard, 
make mention?" 16 

8. The Scolvus expedition is mentioned once more in a 
work on the 'Indian Continent' written by Cornelius Wytfliet, 

14 Historisk Tidsskrift, Ser. 2, V, 386-90 (Storm's translation of Gomara's 
account of the northern lands). 

" See Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher (London, 1867, Hakluyt Society 
Publ), pp. 3-4. 

18 Maine Historical Society, Collections, II, 148. There are other allusions 
to Scolvus elsewhere in Hakluyt's writings, but they give no additional informa- 
tion. 
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a Dutch historian, and published at Louvain in 1597. 17 Wyt- 
fliet informs us that Johannes Scolvus, the Pole [Polonus], "in 
the year 1476 . . . penetrated the northern strait under the 
very Arctic circle and arrived in the country of Labrador and 
Estotiland." In Storm's opinion, which is doubtless correct, 
Polonus is merely an incorrect reading of Pilotus or Piloto. 

9. Nearly a century later George Horn, another Dutch 
writer whose geographical information seems, however, to have 
been derived chiefly from Wytfliet's work alludes to Scolvus in 
these terms: 'Joh [annes] Scoluus Polonus discovered under the 
auspices of Christian I, King of the Danes, the Anian Strait 
and the country of Labrador in the year 1476.' 18 

10. Sofus Larsen contends that confirmatory evidence of 
participation by Portuguese subjects in the Scolvus under- 
taking is found in a "History of the Islands," by the Portuguese 
historian P. Antonio Cordeyro. 19 Cordeyro states that two 
Portuguese noblemen, Cortereal and Homem, were given 
official appointments in the Azores for having discovered the 
"Codfish country." These appointments are historic and 
apparently date from the year 1474. If these men actually 
did serve with Pining and Scolvus the latest possible date to 
which the expedition could be referred would be 1473. 

Ill 

On the basis of testimony thus far produced it seems 
possible to draw a few important conclusions with a certain 
degree of confidence. The sources are, it is true, of a very 
fragmentary character; but they are quite consistent and offer 
no serious problems. 

1. There can be no doubt that an expedition actually did 
sail from Denmark-Norway into American waters about 
twenty years before the journey of Columbus, surely before 
1481, perhaps as early as 1472 or 1473. 

17 Description-is Ptolemaicae augmentum. Louvain, 1597. 

11 Ulysses Peregrinans. Louvain, 1671. The Anian Strait was a mythical 
passage north of Labrador which, it was believed, led westward to the shores of 
Asia. 

w Historia Insulana. Lisbon, 1717. 
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2. The expedition was sent by Christian I on the suggestion 
of the Portuguese government. That such a suggestion should 
come from Lisbon is not surprising. Sofus Larsen shows con- 
clusively that there had been for some time cordial relations 
between the courts of Lisbon and Copenhagen. 20 

3. The expedition was commanded by Diderik Pining and 
was directed by John Scolvus. Pining was well acquainted 
with the waters of northern and northwestern Europe. In 
1478 he appears in Iceland as a royal official of some impor- 
tance. 21 Concerning Scolvus nothing is known; but Sofus Larsen 
believes, because of the unusual name Scolv or Scolp, that he 
was a sailor from northern Norway. 22 

There remains the important question: What shores did 
these sailors actually touch? Did they reach Greenland only 
or did they visit the more southern coasts of Labrador and 
Newfoundland? It may be well to note at the outset that none 
of the sources (except, perhaps, Carsten Grip's letter) indicates 
a visit to Greenland; in almost every case the Scolvus expedi- 
tion is associated with the region of Labrador or the upper 
shore of a supposed northwest passage, the so-called Anian 
strait. The geographers of the sixteenth century had, however, 
no reliable knowledge as to shores and islands in the Labrador 
area and their statements can, therefore, not be taken at their 
face value. 

What answer we shall give to this question will depend 
largely upon how we dispose of another problem: Did the two 
Portuguese noblemen, Cortereal and Homem, actually sail with 
Pining and Scolvus to the New World? Was Cordeyro cor- 
rectly informed when he credited these men with the discovery 
of the Codfish country? 

*>Aarbdger, 1919, 241-54. 

21 See an article on Didrik Pining by L. Daae in Historisk Tidsskrift (Nor- 
wegian), Ser. 2, III, pp. 233-45. Daae believes that Pining was a Norwegian 
belonging to the lesser nobility of western Norway. 

"The term Skolp seems to have been used as a nickname for the coast- 
dwellers in the Norwegian Nordland. See AarbSger, 1919, 305-6. 
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Sofus Larsen's discussion of this problem is perhaps the 
most important part of his article. Cordeyro wrote two 
centuries after the event and was not critical in the use of 
sources; but if it can be shown that his information on this 
particular point is reliable, there would be no reason to doubt 
that the mainland of North America was actually visited by 
European sailors twenty years before Columbus saw the 
West Indies. 

Henry Harrisse, who wrote a biography of the Cortereal 
family, 23 argues strongly against the credibility of Cordeyro's 
account. His sources were not of the best; the document which 
pretends to record the appointment of the elder Cortereal to 
an important office in the Azores is incorrectly dated; no 
contemporary Portuguese writer makes mention of a visit to 
the Codfish country in the decade of the seventies; and Harrisse 
finds it particularly strange that Martin Behaim, the famous 
German geographer, who spent several years in the Azores and 
was related by marriage to the Cortereal family, makes no 
mention of Portuguese discoveries in North America on his 
famous globe of 1492. 

Most of these objections the Danish writer is able to meet 
quite successfully. What sources Cordeyro used still remains 
somewhat in dispute; but aside from his account there are 
certain interesting facts that argue strongly for the participation 
of Portuguese subjects in the expedition sent out by Christian I. 

1. In 1500 the Portuguese government issued a patent to 
Gaspar Cortereal allowing him to "rediscover" lands in the 
New World. It is therefore clear to Harrisse that Gaspar 
Cortereal had made earlier voyages to Newfoundland. 24 Lar- 
sen, on the other hand, believes that these lands had been 
discovered by Gaspar's father, Joao Vaz Cortereal. 25 

2. Larsen calls attention to a Portuguese map dating 
from about 1571 which bears the name of the elder Cortereal 
twice in the Labrador region; once as 'Cape' Joao Vaz and 

23 Les Corte-Real et leurs voyages au Nouveau Monde, Paris, 1883. 

24 Discovery of North America, 59. 
^Aarboger, 1919, 300-301. 
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again as 'Bay' Joao Vaz. The author also alludes to another 
Portuguese map, dating according to Harrisse from 1534, 
which bears legends almost identical to those given above. 26 

3. Larsen would also have us believe that Behaim's 
globe (1492), contrary to Harrisse's dictum, also bears witness 
to an expedition to northern America before the days of Colum- 
bus. Behaim's map shows a group of islands northwest of 
Iceland where "white falcons are caught." On a neighboring 
island an archer is taking aim at a white bear. It is possible 
that Behaim learned of white falcons and white bears from 
Cortereal in the Azores, 27 but one cannot be sure. Bj^rnbo 
believes that he derived his information from other sources. 28 

4. All the information that we possess concerning the 
Scolvus expedition seems to have been derived from a single 
Portuguese source. The best evidence for this is the fact that 
the Gemma Frisius globe contains in addition to the Scolvus 
legend a number of place names in the Labrador region which 
are unmistakably Portuguese. Evidently the Dutch geographer 
used either a Portuguese narrative or a Portuguese map con- 
taining all these details. Bjjzirnbo's assumption that a report 
was sent to Lisbon, after the return of the Danish expedition 
may be correct; 29 but it is also possible to argue with Sofus 
Larsen that this report was made to the Portuguese king by 
Cortereal and Homem. 30 

While it cannot be affirmed in the present state of the 
evidence that Cordeyro's statement needs no further support, 
the evidence, such as it is, points directly to the conclusion that 
the Portuguese king was represented in the expedition sent out 
across the Atlantic by Christian I. In this same connection it 
may be noted that in 1476 Christopher Columbus came to 
Portugal and became a resident of that kingdom the following 
year. Laurence M. Larson 

University of Illinois 

a Ibid., 297 (note). For a copy of the earlier map (Labrador area) see 
Bjjfmbo, Cartographic, Groenlandica, 217. Bjjrfrnbo dates the map about 1540. 

27 Behaim lived in the Azores during the years 1486-1490. Aarbdger, 
1919, 299-300. 

" Cartographia Groenlandica, 156. 

"Ibid., 257. 

'"Aarbdger, 1919, 310-11. 



